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MAUREEN McVADY IS 
AT HOME WITH ALL 
THE ANIMALS 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at London Zoo 

jyjAUREEN McVady, the pretty 22-year-o!d supervisor of the 
London ‘'Children’s Zoo,” has always had an intense 
interest in animals. As a child she kept pets of many kinds, 
and she became, very early in life, a regular visitor to the 
London Zoo. 

“ At one time,” she told me, “ I used to come to the 
Gardens every week, and the more I came the more sure I was 
that I wanted above everything to work among animals.” 


Maureen was barely 18 when 
ibis intense devotion to dumb 
creatures of all types brought her 
on to the staff of the Children’s 
Zoo. Shortly afterwards, thanks 
to other qualities—sueh as le.ader- 
ship and ability to manage children 
as well as animals—she became 
supervisor, the youngest the Chil¬ 
dren’s Zoo has ever had by quite 
a long way. 

Today Maureen is the leader of 
a small- band of 14 devoted 
assistants (all girls between 17 and 
20). and has more than 20(i animals 
under her care. 

And what a queer assortment 
these animals are. ranging from the 
tiniest fancy mice to bold but 
friendly six-foot llamas, and in 
between are numerotis ponies, 
donkeys, and a host of “farm-, 
yard ’’ animals such as sheep and 
goats, geese and ducks. 

Running a miniature zoo of this 
kind is a big job, with plenty of 
administrative problems. Yet. busy 



Maureen McVady 


though she is with these duties. 
Maureen never scorns what might 
be called the “dirty work.’’ She 
still shares the routine jobs of her 
assistants, cle.aning and feeding the 
animals, and grooming those which 
will be handled by young visitors. 

The animals love Maureen as 
much as do the countless young 
visitors to the Children’s Zoo; this 
is evident in my picture of 
Maureen, showing her with Tirhus 


the hare, one of the many animals 
brought in from the countryside 
as babies. Maureen, with her vast 
knowledge and sympathetic touch, 
has succeeded in taming a surpris¬ 
ing number of them, from foxes 
and badgers to stoats and squirrels. 
She has bottle-fed almost every 
kind of stnall wild mammal, and 
not a few of them she has even 
taken to her Edgware home, so 
that she could give them their 
feeds at night. 

The secret of her success? Well, 
1 think that can be summed up in 
a phrase I-once heard her use to a 
visitor. It was this: “Give animals 
love and gentleness always, and 
they will give you their lifelong 
love and friendship in return.” 

CHANGING STAFF 

Maureen’s big “headache” 
comes round every Spring, when a 
new staff has to be recruited. (The 
Children’s Zoo is not open in the 
winter months, and most of the 
girls then have to be disbanded.) 
Applications are numerous and 
lliey come from all parts of the 
country; but although many are 
called for interview, few are 
chosen. 

The girls selected for the job of 
“hostess” arc, by the way, not in¬ 
variably those v/ho have been pre¬ 
viously associated with animals. 
One. for example, was actually a 
model for a London fashion house 
before taking up work in the Chil¬ 
dren’s Zoo. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH 

But for Maureen there is always 
the task of teaching new girls their 
job, and marvellously well she docs 
it. not only by lectures, but by per¬ 
sonal demonstration. This her five 
years of highly practical experience 
have made her well fitted to do. 

Meanwhile, the Children’s Zoo, 
under Maureen’s guidance, goes 
from strength to strength, with new 
attendance records every year. In 
1954, states the Society’s latest 
report, it had no fewer than 
283,705 visitors. Much of the 
success of the Children’s Zoo, as 
most folk would agree, is due in 
no small measure to the 
personality and charm of its cap¬ 
able and attractive young super¬ 
visor. 



TRAIL OF POUND 
NOTES 


Twins in harmony 


This graceful pair, casting a pleasing reflection in the old pool, 
are June and Pat Mackel, 18-year old twins of Wimbledon 
Park, London. Not long ago they appeared on TV in a 
harmonious singing and dancing act. 


PRESIDENT INTO FARMER 


An unusual paper chase took 
place in Hove, Sussex, the other 
day. Mrs. Marion Eaves, 
manageress of a shop, looked out 
of the window and saw pieces of 
paper floating past. The unusual 
thing was that they were pound 
notes. 

She hurried out and picked the 
notes up as she went, following a 
trail which brought her eventually 
to Miss Isabel Pringle who was 
walking to her holiday hotel. She 
did not know that the clasp of her 
handbag was undone and she was 
losing all her money. Every one 
of the notes was picked up safely. 

CLASSES oiTTHE ROOF 

There will be lessons on the 
roof for pupils of the new Hacken- 
thorpe secondary modern school, 
near Sheffield, now being built by 
Derbyshire County Council. The 
school will be unique in having 
roof terraces for classes where the 
pupils will be able to enjoy the 
fresh air and views of the Derby¬ 
shire countryside 


President Eisenhower is putting 
the finishing touches to the 200- 
acre farm he is planning against 
the day when he retires from the 
White House. 

A C N correspondent who saw 
it recently says that the farm¬ 
house is built of logs and brick, 
in the old style of ■ the Dutch 
settlers in Pennsylvania, and is 
near Gettysburg, where Abraham 
Lincoln delivered one of his 
famous speeches. 

The President likes large rooms 
so there is one room which runs 
the whole length of the house. 
Just off it is the President’s study, 
and a dining-room and kitchen. 
Upstairs are the bedrooms, and 
a large studio. For, like Sir 
Winston Churchill, President 


Eisenhower is a painter. He likes 
painting his grandchildren and 
views on the farm. 

During their 39 years of 
married life the Eisenhowers have 
had 27 different homes. These 
have included an Army camp 
house, a French chateau, a 
London flat, a castle in Scotland, 
and, lastly, the White House. But 
not one of them was the Eisen¬ 
howers’ own. 


ROUND LONDON AIRPORT 

London Transport have staited 
a new tourist trip for sightseers. 
Glass-roofed coaches, starting 
from Victoria, travel to London 
Airport and then make a seven- 
mile trip round the hangars, air¬ 
liners, and runways. 
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HOW THE SPEAKER 
IS ELECTED 

By the C N Press Gallery Correspondent 

'J'he Queen, for the first time in her reign, will next week 
approve the ehoiee of a Speaker of the House of 
Commons. That will follow the decision of the Commons to 
re-eleet Mr. W. S. Morrison, who became Speaker with the 
return of the late Parliament in 1951. (A Speaker is elected 
for the lifetime of a Parliament.) 

Mr. Morrison’s election was opposed in 1951. But it is 
traditional now to re-elect the sitting Speaker so long as he is 
ready and eligible to continue in this ancient office. 


News from Everyivhere 


The election of a Speaker will 
be the first business of the new 
Parliament when it assembles on 
Tuesday, June 7. As soon as the 
630 newly-elected M.P.s have 
gathered they will be visited by 
Black Rod, the messenger of the 
Lords, and asked to attend the 
Lords chamber. 

Here will be seated the Queen’s 
representatives, the Lords Com¬ 
missioners, consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor and four other peers. 
(The Queen herself will not 
appear before Parliament until she 
performs the State Opening on 
Tuesday, June 14.) 

THE HOUSE IS ADVISED 

The Lords Commissioners, 
through the Lord Chancellor, ad¬ 
vise the Commons as they muster 
at the Bar of the House: “It is 
her Majesty’s pleasure that you, 
gentlemen of the, House of 
Commons, repair to the place 
where you are to sit and there 
proceed to the choice of some 
proper person to be your Speaker.” 

Back in their chamber the Clerk 
of the Commons, rising from his 
seat at the Table, will point silently 
at one of the M.P.s. He has no 
authority to mention the M.P.’s 
name, and this part of the cere¬ 
mony has to be mimed. 

The M.P. will be the one 
chosen to propose the Speaker’s re- 
election, and he will be followed 
by another M.P. seconding the 
motion after he, too, has been 
silently beckoned by the Clerk. 

To stress the non-political, non- 
party nature of the Speaker’s 
olfice, a member is chosen from 
the back benches on each side of 
the House. One usually represents 
a borough and the other a county 
—the two distinctive types of con¬ 
stituency for which our M.P.s sit. 

NO MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

No Minister takes part in the 
initiation lest it be argued that the 
Crown—which employs him—is 
trying to influence the Commons’ 
choice! But the Leader of the 
House usually speaks in support. 

Meanwhile, the Speaker-to-be 
has been sitting on the back 
benches. Up to 150 years ago his 
predecessors used to protest in the 
most flowery language how un- 
‘ suited they were for the office, only 
tc be overborne by shouts of “To 
the Chair!” as his colleagues 
pushed him towards the empty 
Chair. 

Long ago the Speakership was a 
dangerous occupation. Even 
today we shall see the Speaker- 
elect offer at least a respectful re¬ 
sistance as his sponsors lead him to 
the Chair. 

It is only when the Speaker is 
in the Chair that the Mace is lifted 


from its brackets beneath the 
Table and placed on the Table. 
After more happy speeches, in 
which the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition take 
part, the proceedings are ad¬ 
journed for the day. 

.On Wednesday the Speaker- 
elect will put on court robes and 
a small bob-wig, presumably to 
stress the fact that he is not yet a 
fully-fledged Speaker entitled to 
wear a long wig. 

The way the Mace is carried in 
procession to the Lords, to which 
the House now proceeds, also 
shows this. The Serjeant-at-Arms 
holds it in the crook of his elbow 
instead of on the shoulder. 

At the Bar of the Lords the 
Speaker-elect will tell the Lords 
Commissioners that the Commons 
have chosen him, and then in a 
traditional formula he will lay 
claim to the ancient rights and 
privileges of the Commons, includ¬ 
ing freedom from arrest, liberty of 
speech, and access to the 
Sovereign. 

CHURCH BELL RINGS OUT 

These rights and privileges con¬ 
firmed, after many bows the pro¬ 
cession returns to the Commons. 
Now the Mace is borne on the 
Serjeant’s shoulder and the bell of 
St. Margaret’s—the M.P.s’ church 
opposite—is ringing out. 

After a brief retirement to put 
on his full-bottomed wig, the 
Speaker will return to report to the 
Commons the proceedings in the 
Lords. 

The rest of the next week’s 
business in the House is taken up 
with oath-taking. Each member of 
the new Commons, led by the 
Speaker, will take the Oath of 
Allegiance to the Queen and sign 
his name on the Members’ Roll. 


Scout boat 



This jolly lad is on board the old 
sailing barge, Onda, ■^vhich now 
belongs to the Sea Scouis of 
Staines on the Thames. They 
raised the necessary funds by 
their own eflfarts 


He has been 
a pilot for 
38 years 

Captain O. P. Jones, B.O.A.C.’s 
most senior pilot, and almost a 
legendary figure in the world of 
aviation, has decided to retire. 

During a long and distinguished 
career in which he has pioneered 
flight routes across Africa, South 
America, - and even around the 
world, 56-year-old Captain Jones 

planes on the 
Captain Jones Isle of Grain 

in 1916 that made him give up his 
original ambition to go to sea. 

By 1917 he had transferred from 
the Royal Engineers to the Royal 
Flying Corps, and was learning to 
fly on a 62 m.p.h. Maurice Farman 
Shorthorn. The engine of this 
pusher biplane developed little 
more than one-fiftieth of the out¬ 
put of each of the four engines of 
the Stratocruiser that, during 
recent years. Captain Jones has 
flown regularly over the Atlantic. 
FLYING IN HIS RLOOD 
During his two years in the 
RFC and RAF, Captain Jones 
flew Sopwith Pups, Brisfits, S.E.Ss 
and many other types, and, as he 
now recalls, flying so got into his 
blood he could not visualise any 
other vvay of life. 

Consequently, upon demobilisa¬ 
tion, he was delighted to join a 
joy-riding concern, and during the 
two years following he gave 
12,000 people their first flight. 
Captain Jones then joined 
Instone Air Lines as a pilot on the 
London-Paris route. Modern 
radio navigation methods were un¬ 
known at the time, and air routes 
were devised to follow railway 
lines and main roads. To affirm 
their positions en route, pilots flew 
at a low altitude to read the 
names of railway stations. 
HARROWING EXPERIENCE 
From 1940 to 1945 Captain 
Jones flew first with the Air 
Transport Auxiliary then with the 
I'.ewly-founded B.O.A.C., carrying 
Government officials, members of 
the RAF, and urgent dispatches 
to the various war theatres. 

During one harrowing ex¬ 
perience. he had to circle around 
Montreal airport for four hours' 
using up fuel while a wheel, stuck 
iu the retracted position, was 
forced down for landing by putting 
coffee and other liquids in the 
hydraulic system. 

In the immediate post-war years, 
he covered hundreds of thousands 
of miles making flight surveys, 
then, in 1951, he made the 
inaugural flight of B.O.A.C.’s de 
luxe Monarch service from Lon¬ 
don to New York. The same year 
he flew the Queen (then Princess 
Elizabeth) and the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh to Canada. 

Though retiring from regular 
airline traffic. Captain Jones will 
continue in the service of B.O.A.C. 
as a lecturer and adviser. 


WORLD’S TALLEST TOWER 

A television tower to be built 
in Belgium will be the tallest man¬ 
made structure in the world. A 
442-foot television mast will top 
a conical skyscraper 1639 feet high. 

A new British yacht is made en¬ 
tirely of aluminium alloy. 

Sir Edmund Hillary is coming to 
London to discuss plans for the 
1957-58 Commonwealth South 
Pole ex~pedition. 

OCEAN RECORD 

Captain Stuart Scott of B.O.A.C. 
has become the first British pilot 
to complete 500 transatlantic 
crossings, a total distance of more 
than 1,500,000 miles. 

Miss Jane Badland of Kidder¬ 
minster recently celebrated her 
103rd birthday by going to church 
with her 99-year-old sister. 

Hull is to have a statue of 
Alexander Selkirk, the sailor who 
is believed fo have inspired Defoe 
to write Robinson Crusoe. 

4T-HOUR BRIDGE 

An American Army unit recently 
spanned the Rhine in four and a 
half hours with a bridge of rubber 
pontoons and aluminium super¬ 
structure. 

A hen at Weston Hills. Lincoln¬ 
shire, has been laying eggs in a 
magpie’s nest 15 feet above 
ground. 

Clareinch Island, off Balmaha, 
on Loch Lomond, is to become a 
sanctuary for wild birds and 
animals. It will be looked after 
by a local boatman. 

SCOTTISH URANIUM 

Uranium has been found in an 
old lead mine in Western Perth¬ 
shire, but the deposits are thought 
insufficient to make the discovery 
important. 

Whaling ships have brought 80 
more penguins to Edinburgh Zoo. 

Four U.S. Thunderjets recently 
flew non-stop from Tokyo to New 
South Wales, a journey of 4820 
miles. They were refuelled in mid¬ 
air at three points. 

FAREWELL, WINSTON 

Winston, the horse ridden by the 
Queen at the Trooping the Colour, 
will make his farewell appearance 
next week. He is 17 and is to be 
replaced by a younger chestnut. 
Freebooter. 

Paintings by Lakeland artists are 
on permanent exhibition at 
William Wordsworth’s birthplace 
at Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

A bronze statue of Sir Winston 
Churchill is to be unveiled at the 
Guildhall on June 21 by the Lord 
Mayor of London. Full size, the 
bronze is by Oscar Nemon. 

Mr. W. G. White who was born 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and taken 
to New Zealand 102 years ago has 
celebrated his 106th birthday at 
Hawera, Taranaki. 

John Conroy, an American 
National Guard pilot, recently had 
breakfast in Los Angeles, lunch 
2500 miles away in New York, 
and dinner back in Los Angeles. 


HONOURING HUTTON 
A pavilion commemorating Len 
Hutton is to be built on the 
Queen’s Park playing fields ai; 
Pudsey. 

A collection of 150 paintings has 
been left to the nation by Mr. 
E. Cook, grandson of the Founder 
of Thomas Cook and Son, the 
well-known travel agency. Esti¬ 
mated to be worth over £300,000, 
the pictures are mostly by English 
and Dutch Masters. 


British and Canadian sea cadet:; 
are planning exchange visits this 
summer. 



YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 



BUILDING Kn¬ 
it enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, orfrom your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To ail owners of 
BRieXPUYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 Into 
Kit 4, which enables you to build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 25/6. 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 25/6 AND 47/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART- 
. MENTAL STORES. 

/f your dealer cannot supply, write fer 
address of nearest stockist to; 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 

CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2id. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
“Experiments” 
lOl-d 
“ Formulas ” 
JO^d. 

“ Home 

Chemistry ” 
2/3 

Post Paid. 

(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
DCull 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 
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ROMAN RELICS IN 
CAR PARK 

The Roman city of Verulamium, 
near St. Albans, is still yielding up 
its ancient secrets. 

Stones and bricks in the car park 
near St. Michael’s Church, built 
on the site of the Forum, have 
proved to be part of the remains 
of a fourth-century house, with 
evidence of an earlier building 
beneath. 

With about 15 helpers—includ¬ 
ing a doctor, Army officers, and a 
prison commissioner—the Director 
of St. Albans’ museums has started 
an inch-by-inch search of the area, 
and so far has recovered many 
relics, including half a ton of 
pottery. 

Among other objects found are 
coins, game counters of bone, and 
a jar for scented oil. Jewellery 
finds include glass, jet, and bone 
ornaments and a seal-box in red, 
blue, and green enamel. Many of 
the discoveries will be placed in a 
museum now being built. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 

Well over a third of the tin 
mines in Selangor, Malaya, are 
worked on the “Pok Chau” 
system. This means that the 
miners receive no wages but sell all 
the tin they produce to the mine 
owner, a system of payment by 
results which is proving so popular 
that the number of mines operat¬ 
ing it has doubled in the past year. 


FLAT T y 

The tube which occupies much 
of a television set may be re¬ 
placed before long by a flat de¬ 
vice-still called a tube. Such 
flat “tubes” are already being 
developed for use in American 
Navy planes. 

Experiments with a similar flat 
tube for household TV reception 
are being carried out in the U.S. 
by Willys Motors. Their tube 
consists of two glass plates 
separated by about an inch of 
vacuum. It functions, like the 
present-day TV tube, by means 
of an electron beam. But as it is 
only some three inches thick, it 
could halve the size of a T V set. 

One day, undoubtedly, we shalf 
have T V sets which can be hung 
on the wall, just like pictures. 


NAPPER’S MITE 

One of Dorchester’s oldest 
buildings, the queerly named 
Napper’s Mite, has been saved 
from possible demolition by a 
member of an old Dorchester 
family. Major Duke, who bought 
it and has restored it. Recently it 
was re-opened by the Mayor of 
Dorchester. 

It was built in 1615 by Sir 
Robert Napier as an almshouse for 
ten old men of Dorset. The name 
comes from the different ways of 
spelling Napier in bygone days. 
Mite (originally a half-farthing) 
means a humble offering. 


FIRST FRENCH JETLINER 



France's first jet airliner re¬ 
cently emerged from its h,angar 
for trials. 

The new plane is the 104-foot- 
span Caravelle, an advanced 
medium-range airliner produced 
for the main French airlines. 

One of the unique features of 
the aircraft is the mounting of its 
two Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets 


on either side of the rear fuse¬ 
lage. This arrangement is said to 
improve the comfort of the pas¬ 
sengers by keeping them ahead of 
the noise from the engines, and 
also increases the plane’s safety 
factor. 

Seating up to 90 passengers, the 
Caravelle cruises at nearly 500 
m.p.h. at 40,000 feet. 


SIR EDMUND’S BOOTS 
ON SHOW 


300 DOLLS USED FOR 
SCRIPTURE STUDY 


Every visitor to the museum at 
Christchurch, New Zealand,' stops 
to look at the special high- 
altitude boots in whic'n Sir 
Edmund Flillary stood on the 
summit of Everest. 

Dr. Roger Duff, director of the 
’ Christchurch Museum, wrote re¬ 
cently to the Research Association 
at Kettering, Northants, where the 
boots were made, to tell them that 
the famous boots ”... have pride 
of place in the collection.” The 
boots, he say?, show signs of that 
tremendous climb. They also bear 
marks of Sir Ed.mund's treatment 
when they were frozen during the 
night before the successful attack 
on the sum.mit. 

For Sir Edmund has explained 
that the only way he could thaw 
them out was to he’d them over a 
primus stove! 


More than 300 dolls modelled 
and dressed to represent characters 
in the Bible have been created by 
Mrs. Max. L. Forman during the 
past 20 years. 

Her unique collection has be¬ 
come so famous in the United 
States that she has been asked to 
display the dolls at churches, 
colleges, libraries, camps, and on 
T V programmes. 

The Philadelphia Board of Edu¬ 
cation recently approved the use 
of her dolls as visual aids to edu¬ 
cation in its schools. 

To dress the dolls authentically, 
Mrs. Forman had to conduct long 
and difficult research based on 
archaeological discoveries, works 
by English, French, and German 
scholars, besides Biblical 
references. 





DIGGING FOR HISTORY 
ON HOLIDAY 

A recruiting drive for 700 spare¬ 
time archaeologists has been 
launched by the Council for 
British Archaeology. The amateurs 
can be of any age from 15 up¬ 
wards so long as they are sturdy 
folk, ready to spend working 
weekends or holidays on ancient 
sites. 

Among the places where they 
will dig for history are a Roman 
bath-house near Hadrian’s Wall, a 
deserted medieval village at Wolf- 
hamcote in Warwickshire, and a 
prehistoric hut group on Dart¬ 
moor. 

They will sleep under canvas, in 
caravans, or hostels, and very few 
can expect even out-of-q^ocket ex¬ 
penses. But folk who are keen to 
write history with a spade arc 
ready to pay for the adventure. 
Already several sixth-form school¬ 
boys and girls have been accepted 
by the Council. 


OEOCRAPIIY UP-TO-DATE 

Hebe SpauU’s little booklets on 
The Changing Face of the World 
can now be obtained in one 
volume, with the same title 
(Rockliff, 16s.). 

Lavishly illustrated and simply 
written, the book shows us the 
truly astonishing transformations 
human industry has wrought on 
the Earth’s surface. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, as the biggest artificial lake 
in the world. Lake Mead, between 
Arizona and Nevada; this is 115 
miles long, and already has holi¬ 
day towns springing up around it. 

Descriptions of many similar 
large-scale achievements make this 
book an invaluable aid in our 
geography studies. 


UNDER THE WING 

When a Lincoln bomber made a 
forced landing across the main 
Scunthorpe-Lincoln road and was 
abandoned by the crew, a crash 
tender eventually arrived to dis¬ 
mantle the aircraft and open up 
the obstructed road again. 

It was then that a pheasant was 
found sitting on 13 eggs under a 
wing of the plane, and refusing to 
move. At last she was persuaded 
to fly off, and the eggs were cared 
for by a gamekeeper. 


So near and yet so far 

This dolphin in a Florida Oceanarium appears to enjoy the 
joke, too, when a sailor oflfers him a fish on the wrong side of 
the observation xvindotv. 


CAR BADCE COLLECTOR 

Robert M. Thayer of Rockford, 
Illinois, U.S.A., collects the little 
enamel badges which are. the dis¬ 
tinguishing manufacturer’s symbols 
on car radiators. By patient search¬ 
ing and some luck, Robert 
has accumulated 600 different 
examples of these motor trade¬ 
marks, representing 125 different 
manufacturing firms. 

He has unearthed many of his 
prizes in old farm yards, salvage 
dumps, car-wreckers’ yards, and 
other out-of-the-way spots. Almost 
every specimen needed polishing 
up and some required re¬ 
enamelling before they could be 
mounted in the collection. 

Since the turn of the century 
there have been more than 2000 
different makes of car produced in 
America alone, apart from all 
those manufactured in Europe and 
other countries. So the search goes 
on. 

MAORI SONGS 

More than 30 years ago a 
farnotis Maori, the late Sir 
Apirana Ngata, began the collec¬ 
tion of old Maori songs. He did 
not live to complete the work, but 
his son hopes to finish it and has 
set out with a tape recorder on a 
journey through New Zealand’s 
North Island. 


NEW COINAGE FOR 
INDIA 

India has decided to adopt 
decimal coinage. The one-pice 
coin will be replaced by a one-cent 
coin and the rupee will be com¬ 
posed of 100 cents instead of 64 
pice as at the present moment. The 
eight-anna and four-anna coins will 
be inscribed 50 cents and 25 cents 
respectively. The’ two-anna, one- 
anna, half-anna, and one-pice 
coins will ,be replaced by ten, five, 
two, and one-cent coins. 

The metric system for weights 
and measures will also be adopted. 


SINGING POSTMAN 

Children in the Devon town of 
Bideford are going to miss their 
singing postman, Mr. Alec 
Whitaker, 

For many years Mr. Whitaker 
has sung “Happy Birthday to 
You” while delivering birthday 
cards. Now, at the age of 60, 
he is retiring. 

That does not mean Mr., 
Whitaker will give up singing, for 
singing funs in his family. Ho has 
been a member of Appledore 
Parish Church choir all his life and 
his brother, George sings in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
together with his son and grand¬ 
son. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOCS I 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvc.v Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


I 

j Teacher’s Name. 

I Address__ 

I 
I 
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The Queen traps assassin 


MAY 30, 1842. LONDON— 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria today 
played a courageous but dangerous 
part in the capture of a would-be 
assassin. 

As she was driving with Prince 
Albert through the Green Park 
this afternoon a man fired a pistol 
a; her. Happily the Queen suffered 
no injury and the man was cap¬ 
tured. 

Only after this alarming incident 
had occurred was it revealed 
publicly that the Queen and Prince 
Albert had deliberately driven 
through the park today in the hope 
of trapping the man. 

Yesterday afternoon, it is 
stated. Prince Albert saw the same 
man point a pistol at the Queen as 


they drove through the park. The 
man disappeared from sight, but 
the Queen and the Prince 
courageously decided to pass the 
same spot this afternoon in the 
hope that the man might make a 
second attempt and be captured. 

The plan succeeded, but it is 
understood that the Queen’s ad¬ 
visers have expressed their con¬ 
cern at her imprudent action. 

To this she replies; “I would 
much rather run immediate risk at 
any time thpn have the presenti¬ 
ment of danger constantly hover¬ 
ing over me.” 

(The would-be assassin, John 
Francis, was condemned to death, 
but the sentence was commuted to 
transportation for life.) 


America’s first ambassador 


MAY 31, 1785. LONDON— 
His Majesty King George received 
at St. James’s Palace today Mr. 
John Adams, first ambassador of 
the newly formed republic of 
the North American States. 

Mr. Adams, a Massachusetts 
lawyer, was one of the men re¬ 
sponsible for the Declaration of 

Cade rebellion 

JUNE 4, 1450. LEICESTER— 
Parliament, assembled here in the 
presence of King Henry, was sud¬ 
denly interrupted today and dis¬ 
solved so that immediate plans 
could be made for the Royal army 
to march to London. 

Reason for this sudden move is 
the alarming growth of the 
rebellion-led by the Irish-bont ad¬ 
venturer Jack Cade. 

The rebels, who set up camp at 
Blackheath, London, three days 
ago, are now firmly entrenched 
there. The revolt against the 
King and his Government which 


Independence and was one of the 
three American representatives 
who signed at Paris in September 
1783 the peace treaty under which 
Britain recognised the indepen¬ 
dence of the American states. 

His cordial reception by the 
King today is a further step to¬ 
wards world-wide recognition. 

alarms King 

began in Kent some two weeks 
ago has become daily more exten¬ 
sive and serious. 

The nobles are remaining loyal 
t') their sovereign, but it is ad¬ 
mitted that the rebels have re¬ 
cruited the sympathy and in many 
cases the armed support of the 
gentry in -the south of England. 

(After he had defeated Henry 
the Sixth's Army at Sevenoaks, 
Cade entered London and ruled 
the city for a week. He was taken 
prisoner at Heathfield, Sussex, on 
July 12, and died on his irny to 
Lottdon.) 


RADIO AND TV 


INDERWATER THRILLS 


> WONDERFUL RINGS 


ACCOIlDIOiV STARS OF 
THE FETDRE 

Britain’s champion accordionist 
for three years running, Martin 
Lukins, has started an Accordion 
Centre at Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Children from six years upwards 
are here taking courses of 
accordion lessons, with an eye on 
the growing demand for orchestras 
on T V. One of Martin Lukins’ 



Martin Lukins with one of his pupils 


bands. The Juniorchords, has 
already been heard on the radio. 

“It is one of my life’s dreams 
come true,” says Martin Lukins. 
“Playing any instrument is much 
more fun when you do it in the 
company of others. When I was a 
youngster, the only place I and my 
fellow musicians could find in 
which to practise was a dingy top 
room of a tumbledown house.” 

But this Accordion Centre has 
its own rooms for concerts, re¬ 
hearsals, and refreshments. 
Mothers and fathers are allowed 
to come and listen to the children’s 
orchestras, and summer outings 
and parties enhance the happy 
club atmosphere provided for'the 
aspiring young musicians. 

Martin’s two young children, 
Sandra and David, both play the 
piano and accordion. He himself 
will be remembered by many 
viewers as the character “Cookie” 
in Television’s “S.S. Saturday 
Special ” programme. 

LOOKING AT THE SKY 

SATURN’S 

'J'he great world of Saturn will 
appear just above the Moon 
on Friday evening and so may be 
readily identified. But as the moon¬ 
light greatly dims its brilliance, 
Saturn will be seen to much better 
advantage a few evenings later 
when the Moon is absent. 

Saturn has now begun to recede 
from us so its apparent brilliance 
will not increase, but for the next 
five months it will nevertheless re¬ 
main the most interesting world in 
the evening sky. 

The accompanying drawing 
shows the present appearance of 
this glorious planet as seen 
through a small astronomical 
telescope, the Earth on the same 
scale being shown on the left. 
From this can be seen how vast is 
the system of Saturn’s three rings, 
with their span of about 171,000 
miles and an average width of 

41.500 miles. 

The outer ring A is about 10,000 
miles wide, the centre ring B about 
16,000 miles wide, and the inner 
ring C, somewhat faint, about 

11.500 miles. The spaces between 
the rings vary and sometimes 
divisions appear in the outer ring. 

We learn thus that nothing is 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


solid or stable about these aston¬ 
ishing rings. They whirl round 
Saturn’s immense sphere at a 
great rate, the outer boundary 
speeding at an average of ten miles 
;i second while the portion nearest 
to Saturn’s surface travels at about 
12i miles a second to avoid falling 



Saturn and its ring system 


on to the planet. (Our Moon 
travels about i a mile a second.) 

For long it was a great mystery 
as to what composed the rings. If 
they were a phenomenon of light 
or a kind of aurora, how was it 
possible for Saturn to cast a 
shadow upon them? Their 
spectra showed that they were not 
gaseous, but if the rings were solid 
discs, as they appeared to be, how 
could they hold together since 
different parts travelled at different 
rates? 

Such were the problems to be 
solved. Ultimately it was found 
that the rings were composed of 


solid particles —myriads of little 
moons speeding in a vast con¬ 
course round the planet, most of 
them small but some approaching 
100 miles in diameter. 

Each moonlet speeds in its own 
orbit and all present phases similar 
to those of our Moon. For all are 
lit by the Sun even though they 
are 900 million miles from it. 

Imagine the scene presented in 
the planet’s sky or as seen from 
Mimas, Enceladus, or one of the 
other greater satellites, a scene ever 
changing and in rapid motion and 
quite unlike the scene from our 
Earth, even though the same 
starry skies with the same constel¬ 
lations are to be seen there. 

From Saturn the whole scene 
moves much faster; even the 
diminutive Sun, which appears 
about ten times smaller than to us; 
speeds across the sky in only five 
of our terrestrial hours. Innumer¬ 
able moonlets would be seen form¬ 
ing a vast arch of light ever 
changing in size and grandeur and 
so rapidly that even in the space 
of an hour nearly one-fifth of that 
crowded firmament will have set 
in the west and another fifth risen 
in the east. G. F, M. 


Jf you missed TV’s excerpts last 
Thursday (May 26) from Walt 
Disney’s 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea, there is a chance to catch 
some of its flavour in a Light Pro¬ 
gramme series starting on June 16. 
Howard Marion-Crawford will be 
telling the story of Jules Verne’s 
underwater thriller while portions 
of the film sound track are broad¬ 
cast. 

(Commentating for TV on the 
International Water Polo 
match between Plaistow United 
and Tourcoing (France) on Thurs¬ 
day will bo a change for Kenneth 
Wolstenholme, whom we know 
best as one of the raciest of T V’s 
football commentators. 

Since last November, he tells me, 
he has covered more than 30 
sporting events and is now so busy 
that he is'having to move house 
from Manchester to London. 

“I seem to spend most of my 
time in trains,” he said. “ My wife 
and nine-year-old daughter Elisa¬ 
beth want to see more of me. It’s 
not enough for them just to hear 
me on TV!” 



Kenneth Wolstenholme 


T V Choice 

"yiEWERS will have two pro¬ 
grammes to choose from for 
the first time on September 22, 
when the new London commercial 
TV station begins operating from 
Croydon. 

The choice of this date, instead 
of September 1, as originally 
planned, will mean there will be 
no commercial T V on view at the 
Earls Court National Radio Show, 
running from August 24 to Sep¬ 
tember 3. 

Ici on Parle Francais 

^ow comes a chance to brush up 
your French on T V. Bobby 
in France, the new Children’s T V 
serial starting this Wednesday, is 
intended to help young viewers 
with the experiences of ., tw'o 
English children, Bobby and Tess, 
on holiday in France. They stay 
with a French boy, Claude 
Leblanc, and his parents on the 
Normandy coast near Dieppe. 

The three children, all 14 years 
old,' are played by William Simons 
and Judith Manning, both of 
whom know a little French, and 
Yves Ratier, a French boy at 
school in London. 

John Hunter-Blair, the producer, 
has filmed some sequences, but 
most of the action is in the Lime 
Grove studios, with French-looking 
interiors for scenery. 
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FJnderwater sport is now almost 
a craze in Britain, but it is a 
sport which must be approached 
with caution. Beginners must 
spend a great deal of, time master¬ 
ing the use of the breathing 
apparatus and learning the tech-' 
nique of deep diving. 

In two children’s T V pro¬ 
grammes this week (May 31 and 
June 1) the cameras are visiting the 
British Underwater Centre at Dart¬ 
mouth to show how amateur 
divers are trained by Captain 
Trevor Hampton, a retired test 
pilot. 

The water in the beautiful River 
Dart estuary is exceptionally clear 
and should be ideal. for T V. 
Viewers will see the pupils being 
.taught how to use compressed air 
in their breathing apparatus and 
how to glide from the surface 
down to the river bed. 

'Television cameramen will have 
to swing their lenses quickly 
to .keep pace with the hydroplane 
racing in the Willesden Borough 
championships next Saturday on 
the Welsh Harp, Middlesex. Two 
of the cameras will be mounted on 
a 30-foot tower overlooking the 
wide expanse of water where the 
afternoon’s regatta is being held. 
Besides the hydroplane heats and 
finals, viewers will see races by 
rowing eights and Kayak canoe 
fours. 

•The most exciting shots will 
come from a third camera sited at 
the point where the racing craft 
make their turns. A fourth over¬ 
looking the pits will give close-up 
views of mechanics tuning up the 
hydroplane motors. 

In the evening the T V cameras 
will be turned on the firework 
display. 


Three weeks in hospital 

JJave you ever been a patient in 
hospital? If so, you will be 
specially interested in three Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour broadcasts, on June 9, 
16, and 23, all about how people 
are made well again in the 
Children’s Hospital, Birmingbain. 
The programmes—mostly live, 

with a few recordings, too—will 
deal with the case of a real child 
who goes in, accompanied by his 
or her parents, for a tonsillitis 
operation. 

James Pestridge, who produces 
the series and will share the com¬ 
mentary with Dick Maddock, tells 
me we shall hear exactly how the 
young patient fares from the time 
of entry until the day for saying 
goodbye to all the good friends at 
the hospital. Doctors and nurses 
will carry on as usual. 

One in a hundred 

JJave you ever thought of writini; 

a TV play? According to 
Michael Barry, the B B C’s head of 
T V drama, most people who send 
in scripts are doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. 

“Of the thousands of unasked- 
for plays that pour in, only about 
two per cent are worth a second 
look,” he told me recently. “And 
only one in a hundred makes :i 
workable production!” 

Ernest Thomson 
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SPRINGBOKS ALL READY FOR 


THE FIRST TEST MATCH 


T" 


J. E. Chccthain, captain, Western 
Province 


'HE eyes of all cricket-lovers 
will be turned towards Not¬ 
tingham’s Trent Bridge next 
week ; there the South Africans 
are to meet England in the 80th 
Test Match between the two 
countries. 

Seldom has a team from South 
Africa arrived in England with 
a stronger reputation ; this is 
largely due to their great achieve¬ 
ment in Australia two winters 
ago, when as a young, untried 


side they held the Australians to 
a drawn series. With much the 
same team and under the same 
captain, these young Springboks 
are determined to do even better 
in this country. 

Their task is undoubtedly a 
formidable one. England has a 
stronger team than for many 
years past, and the players led by 
Len Hutton will be full of con¬ 
fidence after their victory in 
Australia. 

A glance af the records will 
give them further confidence for 
of the .11 matches played in this 
country. South Africa has won 
but two. (One of these, in 1935, 
was sufiicient to wm the rubber.) 
Of all matches played, England 
has won 37 and South Africa 13; 
the remaining 29 have been 
drawn. 

But if the Springhoks paid any 
attention to records, they would 
no doubt point out that since 
Jack Chcctham became captain, 
m 1951, they have won seven of 


the twelve Test Matches they 
have played. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of this South African team is 
magnificent fielding. Like many 
overseas teams before them they 
have not been seen at their best 
in their early games in this 
country, largely because of wet, 
cold weather; but even in defeat 
they have shown that England will 
have to fight really hard to beat 
them next week. 


D. J. McGlew, vice captain, Natal 


P. N. F. Mansell, Rhodesia 


P. L. Winslow, 'Jransvaal 


R. A. McLean, Nalal 


H. J. Keith, Natal 


E. R. H. Fuller, W'estern Provi.ice 


N. A. T. Adcock, Transvaal 


C. Duckworth, Rhodesia 


V. I. Smith, Natal 


T. L. Goddard, Natal 



H. J, Tayfield, Natal 


W. R. Endean, Transvaal 


A. R. A. Murray, Eastern Province J. H. B. Waite, Transvaal 


P. Heine, Orange Free State 
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John Carpenter House 
Whilefriars . London . E C4 
JUNE 4.1955 

MUSIC THAT HATH 
m CHARMS 

“ A nd bring your music forth 
into the air,” says 
Lorenzo to Stephano in The 
Merchant of Venice, "... soft 
stillness and the night become 
the touches of sweet 
harmony.” 

But a great deal depends on 
the instrument. For instance, 
a movable feast of sound from 
a portable radio is not univers¬ 
ally popular. Indeed, a writer 
in the journal Camping and 
Outdoor Life, has stated that 
he would like to take “ every 
one of the confounded, super¬ 
lightweight, squawking things 
and dump them in the nearest 
ocean.” And he likes car 
radios no better. 

Many people will sym¬ 
pathise with his views. Home 
is the place for radio; it can be 
a strident intrusion into the 
peace of the countryside. 


ALL TRUSTEES OF OUR 
LOVELY LAND 

'Uhe National Trust wants new 
members to help its con¬ 
tinuing campaign for the pre¬ 
servation of England’s places of 
historic interest and natural 
beauty. Although 19,000 have 
joined since 1952, the total sub¬ 
scriptions of all 49,000 members 
in 1955 will fail to cover the 
Trust’s expenses. But if every 
member recruited a new one the 
problem would be solved. 

It has been said that no other 
country in the world has such a 
wealth of historic and lovely 
places. But their owners in most 
cases cannot afford to maintain 
them, and their survival depends 
largely on what is in fact the 
rescue work of the National 
Trust. 

This fine organisation deserves 
the support of all who value 
Britain’s heritage of beauty and 
tradition. 


PRAISE FOR THE CUP 
THAT CHEERS 

American -scientists have 
been singing the praises 
of tea. They are agreed that 
it helps to stimulate mental 
and muscular effort, to lessen 
drowsiness and fatigue, and to 
produce a sensation of comfort 
and cheerfulness without being 
followed by depression. 

A psychiatrist said that tea¬ 
drinking encourages a sensitive 
and discriminating enjoyment 
of intellectual and social ex¬ 
change. 

In other words, as we have 
long thought, tea-drinking is 
good for us. Please run and 
put the kettle on, someone! 



Match winner 

At a civic reception to Len 
Hutton at Pudsey, Herbert 
Suteliffe told this story about 
another Yorkshire cricketer, 
Arthur Wood, who played in the 
famous Test Match at the Oval 
in 1938. This was the game in 
which Hutton scored 364 against 
Australia, and England went on 
to make the grand total 903 runs 
for seven. 

Arthur Wood made a score of 
53, and as he came off the field 
and entered the pavilion he said, 
“I was always a useful man in 
a crisis.” ^ 


Young ventriloquist 


The happy days 

'T'he holiest of all holidays are 
those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and 
apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the 
heart. 

When the full river of feeling 
overflows; 

The happy days unclouded to 
their close ; 

The sudden joys that out of 
darkness start 

As flames from ashes; swift 
desires that dart 

Like swallows singing down each 
wind that blows! 

White as the gleam of a receding 
sail. 

White as a cloud that floats and 
fades in air, 

White as the whitest lily on a 
stream. 

These tender memories are—a 
Fairy Tale 

Of some enchanted land we 
know not where. 

But lovely as a landscape in a 
dream. 

Longfellow 



Jean Taylor of Blackpool, aged 
nine, is already an accomplislicd 
ventriloquist. She and her 
three-foot dummy, Patsy, are 
familiar figures at local charity 
shows and school concerts. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Benjamin Disraeli said; 
The secret of success is con¬ 
stancy to purpose. 


THEY SAY . . . 

All I want to do is to show 
that kids are the same the 
world over. 

Danny Kaye^ on Jiis new 
film. Assignment Children 

A MODEST thunderstorm re- 
leases as much energy as 
ten atomic bombs. 

\fr. B. J. Mason, of the 
Imperial College of Science 

T is all very well to save time, 
■ but you have to keep in mind 
what you are saving time for. 
Miss Rodney Murray, a former 
Lady Provost of Edinburgh 

T Tnfortunately, the things 
that people like least—cold 
and draughts—are the best pre¬ 
servatives of churches. 

Lord Motlislone 


I 


Think on These Things 

J UNE 5 is Trinity Sunday, the 
day which specially reminds 
us that we think of God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
When we pray we pray to God, 
our Father, and we believe that 
Jesus stands beside us, with us, 
and that the power of God, the 
Holy Spirit, is within us to help 
us. 

On God’s day, Sunday, we can 
join with our fellow Christians 
in acts of worship, when we 
focus all our attention upon 
God, and His glory. Then we 
go back to our home, to our 
work, to try to live pur life for 
God. 

This is what genuine worship 
means. O. R.C. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether a, b, or c, 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words 7 

X TYCOON 

a Important business man 
b Violent hurricane 
c American animal 

2 BANNOCK 

a Hillock or knoll 
b Scottish home-made loaf 
c An ox 

3 BALALAIKA 

a Hungarian red pepper 
b Guitar-like musical instru¬ 
ment 

c Kind of Turkish tobacco 

4 HOLSTER 

a Stableman at inn 
b Long, stuffed pillow 
c Leather pistol case 

5 AMBIENT 

a Divinely fragrant 
b Surrounding 
c Vehicle for conveying sick 

Answers on page 12 



and for 
bridges, 
graceful 
molished 


OUR HOMELAND 


A tudor Louse in the Berkshire 
town of W^okingham 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the ChiUlreii’s Newspaper, 
June 6, 1925 

A FACTORY which will turn out 
ten houses a day by special 
machinery has been devised by 
Mr. T. H. F. Burditt, who is 
going to deliver a house in sec¬ 
tions in a special kind of delivery 
van; the pieces can be put 
together by unskilled labour, the 
house costing only £450. 

Half a complete wall of the 
house is cast at a time, in steel 
and cement, complete with 
windows, door frames, and 
plumber’s work. Ten or twelve 
parts will be delivered to the 
site, and the house put together 
in a few days. 


Out and About 

'T'he leaves in the little, sun- 
dappled wood have not lost 
all their Spring freshness, and 
make a wonderful setting for the 
soft and glowing blue carpet of 
the wild hyacinths we call blue¬ 
bells. 

Just now a woodlark at the 
edge of the copse made his short 
singing flight, but returned and 
is silent. There are little twitter¬ 
ings of young birds, and now can 
be heard the steady hum of bees, 
hardly noticed before. 

Many small birds begin a loud 
chattering around a branch of 
an oak, and draw our attention 
to a brown owl perched right 
opposite us, almost invisible 
against his background. The 
mobbing goes on for minutes 
before the anxious scolders give 
it up. The owl blinks, then 
closes his big eyes against the 
trying sunlight. C. D. D. 


WHAT POETRY REVEALS 
"poETRY is something to make 
us wiser and better, by con¬ 
tinually revealing those types of 
beauty and truth which God has 
set in all men’s souls. 

J. R. Lowell 


Tbe Chi]drtn*s tltwstioper, Junt 4, I95S 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

June 5 

Adam Smith (1723-1790). The 
economist who may be said to 
have originated the study of 
economics as a separate science. 
His famous work, “ Wealth of 
Nations,” was published in 1776. 
Another great economist. Lord 
Keynes (1883-1946), was born on 
this day, 

June 6 

Ninette de Valois (1898). 
Director of the Sadlers Wells 
Ballet and of its ballet school, 
which she founded in 1931. She 
was herself a ballerina and is a 
noted choreographer. 

June 7 

John Rennie (1761-1821). The 
most distinguished of a dis- 
tinguished 
family of 
civil engin¬ 
eers. Respon- 
s ib1e for 
: many docks 
: and harbour 
projects, in¬ 
cluding thfi 
Plymouth 
breakwater, 
numerous canals ancl 
Many still mourn his 
Waterloo Bridge de- 
to make room for 
one more modern but perhaps 
not so beautiful. 

June 8 

Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 
(1891). Business man who has 
been Chairman of the National 
Savings Committee since 1943. 
He has also managed to find 
time to write a book on English 
pottery. 

June 9 

George Stephenson (1781- 
1848). “ Father of railways,” 

creator oftheimmortaP'Rocket.” 
He did not go to school, but at 
eight he was pulling turnips for 
fourpence a day. At 14 he got: 
the chance to work at a collier>' 
where primitive engines pulled, 
the eoal trucks. The rest fol¬ 
lowed from that. 

June 10 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
(1921). As husband of her 
Majesty the 
Queen, he 
has endeared 
himself to 
everyone by 
his gallant 
bearing and 
sympathetic 
understand¬ 
ing of the 
problems of 
the day. A 
great - great 
grandson of Queen Victoria, he 
was a serving officer in the 
Royal Navy during and after the 
Seeond World War. 

June 11 

Jacques-Yves Cousteau (1910). 
French naval officer and pioneer 
explorer of underwater geo¬ 
graphy. Underwater photography 
and archaeology and the study 
of marine life are among his 
aetivities when he puts on his 
aqua-lung and slips down into 
“ the silent world.” 
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GREAT ADVENTERE FOR 
YOllG CYCLISTS 


A party of young men aged 
between 16 and 21 are this week 
enjoying a wonderful experience in 
Malhamdale, Yorkshire’s new 
national park. They are taking 
part in the first cyeling adventure 
course ever held, which has been 
organised by the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club, and it will cost them only 
£5 each. 

Their headquarters is Newfield 
Hall, about eight miles from Skip- 
ton and close to the village of 
Calton, where a stream from the 
moors makes lovely waterfalls be¬ 
fore joining the River Aire. 

HAPPY CYCLING 

From here the adventurers are 
riding over the surrounding moors, 
and dales every day, returning in 
the evenings to Newfield Hall to 
relax in a cliibroom atmosphere, 
with films, games, discussions, and 
so on. 

But the main object of the 
course is to introduce young riders 
to the art of happy cycling. The 
mere ability to ride is only the 


way to the real adventure of 
bicycle touring. 

Included in the course are open- 
air practical demonstrations of 
good camping, and the best way 
to carry camp kit when awheel. 
During the long daily rides there 
are informal talks on cycle main¬ 
tenance, gearing, riding style, and 
so on. 

The various journeys will take 
the wayfarers through scenes of 
both beauty and historic interest. 
On Thursday they are to visit the 
Ingleborough and White Scar 
caves, famed for their glittering 
stalactites. 

LAST DAY TOUR 

The jolly evenings at Newfield 
Hall, a Holiday Fellowship hostel, 
are even happier for the presence 
of some younger boys and girls, 
v\ho are there on another course 
and have been invited to join in 
the entertainments. 

On the last day, June 3, the 
young men will go on a tour 
planned by themselves, and finish 





The beautiful countryside near Malhani, typical of the scenes through 
which the “ adventure course ” cyclists will ride 


beginning of this, and the C.T.C. 
maintains that cycling, like any 
other sport, has to be learned and 
practised thoroughly if you are to 
get the best out of it. 

In Malhamdale this week they 
are showing the young men the 


STAMP ALBUM 


their thrilling week that evening 
with a discussion about their ad¬ 
ventures, and on cycle touring 
generally. 

The C.T.C. are to be congratu¬ 
lated on their novel idea. They 
intend to hold more such courses 
to help young people to get the 
utmost pleasure and fun out of 
their journeys on two wheels. 


Aluminium scores a century 


TJ'vervone is familiar 
aluminium kettle 


with the 
or sauce¬ 
pan. Yet 100 years ago aluminium 
was scarcely known and W'as as 
precious as gold. So, from June 1 
to 10, an exhibition to mark the 
introduction of this wonderful 
metal to the public is being held 
at the Royal Festival Hall, 
London. 

In June 1855, all Paris was talk¬ 
ing about the new metal which 
Professor St. Claire Deville had 
made out of clay and which was 
on show at the Paris Exhibition. It 
was aluminium. 

The first article said to have 
been made from the new metal 
was a rattle given to Napoleon 
Ill’s son. The Emperor was so 
charmed with the toy that he 
ordered aluminium plate for use at 
banquets in the Tiiileries Palace. 

COSTLY 3IETAL 

He even presented the King of 
Siam, who happened to be paying 
a state visit to France at the time, 
with a watch chain made of the 
metal. 

The trouble was that this new 
substance cost £60 per lb. Other¬ 
wise it would have been most use¬ 
ful in making equipment for the 
Army because it was so very light. 

So Napoleon III asked Professor 
Deville to find a way of producing 
it more cheaply. During the next 
ten years every way was tried, but 
only about ten tons of the metal 
were obtained and even the 
cheapest way then known made the 
cost £3 per lb. 

Then in 1886, within a few weeks 
of each other, two scientists 
announced an identical way of ex¬ 
tracting the metal from alumina 
(aluminium oxide) the modern 
source of which is bauxite, by 
passing a heavy electric current 
through the fused ore. The 
scientists were C. M. Hall of 
America and P. Heroult of France. 

GREAT PRODUCTION 

Because of their discovery 
aluminium is today one of the 
commonest metals. Three million 
tons are produced yearly through¬ 
out the world, of which about one- 
hundredth is made in Britain, 
chiefly in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. 

Though aluminium is the earth’s 
most abundant metal and is 
present in most clays, it can only 
be extracted economically from 
bauxite. 


To do this, a heavy electric 
current is needed so that the ex¬ 
traction can only be carried cut 
where electric power is easily ob¬ 
tained. This is why the chief 
aluminium plants in Britain arc at 
Kinlochlcvcn in Scotland, where 
water power is available to drive 
the dynamos producing the 
current. 

Bauxite takes its name from the 
village of Lcs Baux, in France, 
where it was first mined. Great 
Britain has no bauxite, which 



Before leaving the extraction plant 
the aluminium is cast into small 
ingots and stacked in piles like this 

comes from the age-long weather¬ 
ing of volcanic rocks such as 
granite, but there are large 
supplies, busily worked, in British 
Guiana. 

Jamaica is becoming important 
for bauxite, too; and 'now there is 
the big project in the Gold Coast 
of exploiting the deposits there in 
connection wilh the Volta River 
power scheme. It is hoped to 
produce there 800,000 tons of 
bauxite. In a natural state it is 
tisually rock-like in appearance 
but varies in colour from red to 
cream, according to the impurities 
in it. 

Aluminium has an extremely 
pleasing appearance and does not 
tarnish easily. So it is used for 
decorative purposes and in some 
countries as a coinage metal. 
Above all. it is extremely light and 
the use of aluminium alloys en¬ 
ables a great saving of weight in 
the manufacture of vehicles, aero¬ 
planes,’ and ships. ' Over 2000 
tons were used in building the 


superstructure of the giant 
American liner United Stales. 
Londoners will be familiar with 
the aluminium carriages used on 
the Underground railways, which 
are far less heavy than steel 
coaches would be and do not need 
painting, because the metal resists 
corrosion. 

This resistance to corrosion is 
due to the formation of a surface 
film of oxide which protects the 
metal from further attack. When 
aluminium combines quickly with 
oxygen, great heat is liberated, a 
process which is sometimes used 
for welding train and tram lines. 
Iron oxide is mixed with alu¬ 
minium powder and the mixture 
set alight by a suitable fuse. The 
aluminium takes up the oxygen 
and the iron thus left is melted by 
the intense heat and runs out to 
where it is wanted. 

GOOD CONDUCTOR 

Weight for weight, aluminium is 
a better conductor of electricity 
than copper, so- that the cables 
carrying the current in the grid 
system, whose ,dowers we see 
everywhere, arc made from alu¬ 
minium wound round on a steel 
core, again giving a great saving 
in weight. 

Aluminium is also a good re¬ 
flector of heat and light. The re¬ 
flecting surfaces of the great 
astronomical telescopes are now 
coated wilh aluminium. In this 
case there is the additional advan¬ 
tage of not tarnishing easily. , 

The huge tankers which cai ry 
our milk in bulk from farm to 
factory are often covered with 
crinkly aluminium which rellects 
back the sun’s heat and so helps to 
keep the milk cool. 

LONDON MONU.HENT 

Aluminium is not easily attacked 
by weak acids so that it is being 
tnore and more used to make the 
vessels in which food is processed 
and sterilised before eanning or 
freezing. Above all, everyone is 
familiar with the use of aluminium 
foil as “silver paper ’’ for wrapping 
food and sweets. 

In the heart of London stands a 
monument which may be said to 
mark the beginning of the 
aluminium age. This is the well- 
known statue of Eros in Piccadilly 
Circus which has been there over 
50 years. Yes, for making schools 
or aeroplanes, houses or statues, 
ships or saucepans, aluminium has 
indeed come to stay. 


DO YOU mw WHY— 



MOST SWEDISH STAmS 
ARE PERFORATED ON 
T WO SIDES ONLY P 

SINCE 1920 SWEDISH POST- 
OFFICES HAVE BEEN EQUIPPED 
WITH STAMP-MACHINES 
AND THESE USE COILS 
INSTEAD OF SHEETS. 



u :-»v 'it 0* 'u u - 



IN r922 U.S.A, 
ISSUED THIS 
SPECIAL DELIVERYSTAMP 

FIVE YEARS LATER THE 
REPUBLIC OF DOMINICA 
ISSUED A STAMP FOR 
THE SAME PURPOSE. 
EXCEPT FOR A SUGHTLY 
DIFFERENT SHAPE THEY 
COPIED THE AMERICAN 

STAMP exactly! 


THEY LOOK 
ALIKE, 




LOOK f 
AGAIN 1 

THERE WERE TWO DISTINCT ISSUES 
PORTRAYING KING ALBERT OF THE 
BELGIANS IN 1912 THE EARLIER 
HAS SMALL SQUARES IN THE UPPER 
CORNERS. IN THE LATER ISSUE 
THE SQUARES ARE OMITTED AND 
THE PORTRAIT IS LARGER. 


? PUZZLE CORNER? 



IN 1853 VAN DIEMEN'S 
LAND WAS ONE OF THE ? 
ORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN STATES 
ISS UING HER OWN STA MPS. 

WHAT IS THE PRESENT NAME 
OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAN D? 
Answer on back pa 3 e. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Keith Andrew 



When the jrrcat God¬ 
frey Evans conics to 
the end of his dis- 
lingnishod career as 
England’s wicket¬ 
keeper, who will re¬ 
place him ? Perhaps 
the most likely suc¬ 
cessor is Northamj)- 
ton’s Keith Andrew. 



Keith and his famous leam- 
inafe Eiank Tyson have 
grown up in cricket together. 
Both Lancashirc-horn, they 
played against each other as 
schoolboys and then as 
League cricketers—Tyson for 
Middleton, Andrew for Wer- 
nelli. Both gained county 
caps for Norlhants in 195^. 



Andrew keeping wicket to 
Tyson provided one of the 
spectacles of county cricket. 
In those days Frank took a 
30-yard run and Keith stood 
20 yards behind the bats¬ 
man’s stumps. The combina¬ 
tion gained them places in 
Lcn Ilutton’s team for the 
tour of Australia. 


The illness of Godfrey Evans 
gave Keith a chance in the 
first Test and he proved an 
efficient deputy'. His style is 
neat, workmanlike, and suc¬ 
cessful. Considering that he 
is now playing in only his 
second season, Keith Andrew, 
at 25, seems destined for 
many honours. 


DEVON PILGRIMAGE TO HONOER AN ENGLISH SAINT 


HOW A SPIDER MARES 
ITS WEB 

In luck’s way were the senior 
London schoolboys and girls who 
were invited to Burlington House 
by the Royal Society , the other 
day. They were'shown the fascinat¬ 
ing scientific exhibits .which had 
been the subjects at the Society’s 
Conversazione the previous even¬ 
ing. 

One of these illustrated how a 
spider makes the orb or cartwheel 
type of web we often see in our 
gardens late in the summer; this 
is a complicated operation, taking 
the insect from 25 to 50 minutes to 
complete. 

The spider begins by emitting a 
fine silken thread to make the 
bridge-thread, on which the whole 
delicate structure depends. An air 
current carries the free end of the 
thread and entangles it in a twig, 
or some other object. The spider 
then carefully crosses its first tiny 
“rope ” and fastens each end 

MAKING A BRIDGE 

Sometimes, however, a spider 
adopts a different method of mak¬ 
ing this important bridge-thread. 
It fastens the thread near its iair, 
drops to the ground paying out 
more thread, then climbs to a 
selected object, pulls in the slack, 
and anchors it. 

, The next stage is to construct 
the framework for the spokes. 
After this the spider sets to work 
on the business part of the web— 
the sticky spiral designed to catch 
its prey. The sticky threads are 
made of a different kind of silk 
from that used for framework and 
spokes. 

Finally the spider retires_with its 
“signal-thread” to lie in wait. 
This thread, attached to the hub 
of the net, is jerked when the web 
is shaken by a trapped insect, 

BALLOON’S LONG JOURNEY 

On August Bank Holiday last 
year a balloon was released near 
Liverpool during the sports day of 
a local firm. Nine months later 
an Australian housewife picked up 
the remains of the balloon, filled 
in the label attached, and returned 
it to England. 


Two bishops are expected to 
lead pilgrims eight miles from 
Exeter to Crediton, Devon, on 
Saturday, June 4. They will be 
honouring the memory of a great 
Englishman, Winfrid, who was 
martyred for his faith 1200 years 
ago. 

The son of a wealthy West 
Saxon landowner, Winfrid was 
born near Crediton in a.d. 680 .and 
later became known as St. Boni¬ 
face (Doer of Good), the Apostle 
of the Germans. His mission to 
Western Europe was comparable 
to that of St. Augustine in Britain. 

St. Boniface was given his name 
by Pope Gregory II in 719. Three 
years later, after converting and 
baptising thousands of people in 
Germany.'he was made a bishop. 
Later he became an archbishop 
and then a papal legate, the first 
to be sent north of the Alps: 

St. .Boniface founded a large 
number of Benedictine monasteries 
throughout pagan Germ.any. Many 
monks and nuns from Britain 
joined him and helped with his 
missionary work. 

For a time he was Archbishop 


cf Mainz, on the Rhine, but he left 
there in 754 to resume his mission¬ 
ary work in Frisia. But bn the 
eve of Whit Sunday in that year 
he and 50 of his disciples were 
surrounded by pagan hordes and 
massacred. It is said that the 
Bible which St. Boniface held over 
his head is still in existence, cut 
through by a sword and stained 
with his blood. 

It seems certain that the place 
of this murder was Dokkiim. in 
the province of Frisia (now part of 
Holland), and the niesent biirgo- 


CHESTER’S PYTHON 

A 25-foot reticulated python at 
Chester Zoo has laid four eggs, 
and if they are incubated success¬ 
fully it will be a real achievement, 
for it is believed that the species 
has never before been hatched in 
this country. 

If the python does not hatch 
the eggs itself, the zoo will put 
them in moss, peat, and sand at 
a temperature of 75 to 85 degrees. 
They are slightly bigger than 
goose eggs. 


master of Dokkum has accepted 
an invitation to- attend the cele¬ 
brations following the pilgrimage. 
It is hoped that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. G. Fisher, will 
also be there. 

The pilgrimage is to be led by 
the Bishop of Exeter and the 
Bishop of Crediton. They will 
visit a. house called The Retreat, 
about a mile from Crediton, which 
is reputed to occupy the site of the 
birthplace of St. Boniface. They 
•will also see the site of' the 
St. Boniface well in Newcombes 
Meadow. The water, onc^ believed 
'.to have magical properties, is said 
to have been used for baptising the 
infant Winfrid. 

Children of Crediton will be tak¬ 
ing part in the celebrations. Some 
of them have submitted designs for 
a special souvenir badge to be sold 
in the town. The winning design 
came fittingly from a boy of the 
Queen Elizabeth Grammar School; 
it was a gift of royal lands made 
in 739 to the monks of Sherborne, 
Dorset, through the influence of 
St. Boniface, which led to the 
foundation of this school. 


The Children’s Newspaner, June 4, I9S 5 

SAMUEL HARA’S 
BOOK 

A book which the people of 
northern Nyasaland have been e.i- 
pecting for over 20 years is now 
at the printer’s. It is the Old 
Testament in the Tumbiika 
language, and its making by 
Samuel Hara is one of the 
romances of old and new Africa. 

The story begins soon after 
Livingstone began to penetra!.? 
along the Zambezi. Following him 
came other missionaries from 
Scotland. 

They found Samuel in his little 
village home on the shores of Lake 
Nyasa, quickly saw that he was an 
intelligent boy, and sent him to 
school. There he learned English, 
and in the early 1890s he became 
a junior teacher. 

WORKING BY OIL LAMP 

For the next 20 years of his life 
Samuel Hara taught in a village 
school, but hearing of the shortage 
of men with language qualifica¬ 
tions he crossed the border into 
Northern Rhodesia, where he be¬ 
came clerk to the magistrate at 
Fort Jameson. 

For more than 15 years, often 
working by oil lamp at night, 
Samuel slowly turned the scrip¬ 
tures into his mother tongue. His 
guide was the great Zulu Bible, 
translated into that tongue by 
Bishop Colenso, and also the 
English Bible. 

Only an African who knew both 
Zulu and English could have done 
what Samuel Hara did, and the; 
only sad thing is that he did nol 
live to see it come from the 
printer's. 

Samuel wrote out his transla¬ 
tion in beautiful clear handwriting 
in dozens of simple exercise books 
which he bought from a trading 
store. 


NO BARKING, PLEASE 
In Athens during the summer 
most people take the afternoon off 
for a siesta. To make sure that 
their rest is undisturbed, the police 
have proclaimed a- “silence 
period ” from 2.30 to 4.30. During 
that time everyone must be as 
quiet as possible, dogs included. 


CLIVE OF INDIA —new picture-story of the soldier who founded an empire (8) 



Clive was received with great enthusiasm in 
London, and the East India Company, styling 
him General, presented him with a gold-hilted 
s^Yord studded with diamonds. He stayed in 
England 18 months and returned to India in 
1755, landing at Bombay. Much had happened 
during his absence. Dupleix. had been re¬ 
called to France, and a truce had been 
arranged between the French and English. 


At Bombay he was called on to command the 
troops in a .sea and land expedition against 
Gheria, the stronghold of an Indian pirate 
named Tulaji Angria, who had been inflicting 
severe losses on shipping. Clive and his 
soldiers sailed with the fleet, and their Mahratta 
allies inarched down the coast. Tulaji himself 
fled on seeing the size of the English fleet, and 
Clive put his men ashore and captured the fort. 


Clive was at Madras when the news came of the 
fall of Fort William (Calcutta). The ruler of 
Bengal, Suraj-ud-DowIah, had attacked the 
English there because they had strengthened 
their fortifications %Wthout his permission. His 
men shut up their English prisoners in a small 
cell where most of them died of suffocation— 
but it is doubtful whether Suraj-ud-DowIah 
was personally responsible for this outrage. 


An expedition of 12 ships, with Clive com¬ 
manding the military force, sailed north to try 
and recapture Fort William. In the mouth of 
the Iloogli River they were greeted rapturously 
by the survivors of those who had escaped from 
Calcutta, some of whom were living miserably 
in tents on mud-flats beside the river. Clive now 
faced the problem of how his force of some 
200.0 was to tackle a host of about 40,000. 


What will be the young commanJer’s fortunes at Calcutta ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Ne'^spaper, June 4, 1955 




An exciting serial by ]\4ALCOLM SAVILLE 

THE SECRET OF 

BUZZARD SCAR 


i 


Sally and Paid Richardson with 
Elizabeth Langton are in Rich¬ 
mond on their way to spend a holi¬ 
day in the Yorkshire dales. Acting 
upon a mysterious message written 
by someone unknown, the children 
discover a strange bookshop 
owned by a curious old lady 
named Mrs. Quegley, who is talk¬ 
ing to a rude young man they met 
on the train and whom they have 
nicknamed Ginger Whiskers. Mrs. 
Quegley tells them to wait for her 
in another room. 

4. Strange Look 

“T don’t care if we are in the 
middle of an adventure,” 
Sally whispered, “I don’t like this 
place. It’s hateful! I know I’m 
not being very brave but I never 
realised that there could be a place 
like this. It’s so enormous and I 
shouldn’t think we’ll ever find our 
way out again. What I can’t 
understand is, that if Daddy wrote 
this note and arranged all this why 
does he send us to this terrifying 
old woman? It’s not like him.” 

“I told you. Sail, he’s trying to 
make things exciting for us,” said 
Paul. “ We must see what happens. 
She can’t keep us here to starve.” 

Before either of the girls could 
answ'er, the brass curtain rings 
clinked and suddenly Mrs. Quegley 
in her wheeled chair was glaring at 
them through the thick lenses of 
her spectacles. 

Sally explains 

“Tell me your names?” she 
asked gruffly. 

Sally spoke up. “I’m Sally 
Richardson and this is my brother 
Paul. Elizabeth Langton is our 
friend and we’re on our way to 
East Gill where Mr. Langton is 
taking the vicarage for a fort¬ 
night.” 

“Who told you to come to me? 
You’ve never been here before. 
You don’t want books, do you?”- 

“My father is a bookseller,” 
Paul said stoutly. “But he sells 
mostly new books. Yours are very 
old, aren’t they?” 


16. The Porsche Spyder 
(German) 

Porsche, the designer of 
the fabulous 260 m.p.h. 
Auto-Union' racing cars of 
1939 and also of the Volks¬ 
wagen (Peoples’ Car), has 
entered the sports car field with 


“This shop is knowii all over the 
north of England,” Mrs. Quegley 
said sharply. “Tell me why you 
have come here? Show me your 
orders.” 

Sally looked at the others and 
when Elizabeth nodded, she put 
her hand into her pocket and 
passed the anonymous letter to 
Mrs. Quegley. Rather to her sur¬ 
prise the old lady said: “Thank 
you, Sally,” and held the paper 
close to her face and read the 
message. Then she passed the note 
back, put her hand behind her and 
produced an oblong parcel tied up 
in brown paper. 

“Now listen carefully,” she said 
gruffly. “ I’m a person who means 
what she says. This parcel is for 
you, Sally Richardson, and 1 now 
pass it into your care. You’re to 
say no more and ask no more 
questions, for I’ll not answer them 
if you do. Now out you go. Good¬ 
bye!” Then, as Sally took the 
parcel, she added unexpectedly: 
“And good luck!” 

Mysterious parcel 

Almost before they realised it 
they were out in Arthur’s Court 
again. 

“Ginger Whiskers has dis¬ 
appeared,” Paul whispered. “Do 
you realise that?” 

“He just went out of the shop,” 
Elizabeth remarked sensibly. 
“He’ll probably be on our bus. I 
want to see what’s in that parcel. 
It looks that sort of book to me 
Sail.” 

Sally was still frowning as she 
stared straight ahead. “Although 
that is the most peculiar shop,” she 
said, “I’m not so sure now that 
Mrs. Quegley really dislikes us. I 
can’t understand what’s happening 
but I’m certain that she nearly, 
smiled when she gave me the 
parcel.” 

“If it is a book she can spare 
one all right,” Paul said as he 
rammed his hands into his pockets. 
“She’s got about ten million in 
there—and we’ve got plenty at 
home, too. A book is just about 


this unusual model. The 
engine, a flat four of only H 
litres, giving a top speed of 110 
m.p.h. is, of course, placed in 
the rear. 

Its unusual speed can be 
largely attributed to the 
beautifully streamlined body. 


one thing in the world we don’t 
want. I’m fed up with all this. 
Let’s get back to the cafe and have 
a whacking great ice. Everybody 
is mad except us.” 

Elizabeth laughed in agreement 
and even Sally smiled as she 
followed them into the great 
square with the mysterious parcel 
under her arm. Paul squirmed his 
way through the crowd to the bus 
stop where three women with 
shopping baskets were waiting. 
They assured him that their bus 
would not arrive for twenty 
minutes, so he led the way back to 
the cafe where they had left their 
luggage. The proprietor served 
them with ices, and as soon as they 
were settled at a table, Paul took 
out his penknife. 

Unexciting contents 

“Let’s look at the mysterious 
book, Sally. Why do you think 
she put on that act about not 
answering any questions?” 

Sally picked at the knotted string 
with the point of the small blade 
and then slashed at it impatiently 
and pulled the paper aside. 

“It’s an old book,” she said 
gloomily, and then read the title: 
“North Riding Rambles, by 
Rambler. Oh, well, I s’pose it 
might be useful, but why all that 
fuss about something to our ad¬ 
vantage? Do you think it was all 
arranged by Daddy, Paul?” 

“You girls won’t answer me. 
Why do you think the Quegley 
woman wouldn’t answer our ques¬ 
tions? I’ll tell you why. She was 
jolly well told not to answer ques¬ 
tions, and by Dad, too. Of course 
he arranged all this. Look inside 
the book and see if there’s a secret 
message. Is there anything written 
in the front?” 

Hidden message 7 

The only writing on the fly¬ 
leaf was an unknown signature in 
spidery writing in violet ink. Sally 
gulped a mouthful of ice-cream, 
held the book upside down by its 
cover, and shook it. All that fell 
out was a squashed, dead moth. 

“I must say you don’t seem very 
interested, Liz,” Sally remarked 
peevishly. “There’s a mystery here 
and you don’t seem to care. Why 
have we got this book and why 
h: it to our advantage?” 

“I’m not a bit excited about it, 
Sally. Sorry, but I’m just not. 
That book will tell us where to go 
'on enormous walks and I don’t 
think that’s to my advantage at all. 
It looks that sort of book to me 
anyway—I’m not at all sure that 
I want to spend all my time walk¬ 
ing. It’s got an old-fashioned 
musty green cover, too. It’s a 
depressing sort of book with small 
print . . .” 

“All right, all right,” Paul inter¬ 
rupted, waving his spoon excitedly, 
“that’s enough of that, Liz. We 
know now that you don’t like the 
book but there must be a reason 

Contimied oa pAge 11 
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favourife sweet 



... and yours I 


Life's always sweeter with Spangles 


All Fruit flavour Spangles contain natural fruit extracts and other 
fine flavours. 


GRAMMR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EMAMINATI0N3 

FREE TESTING FOR THE 
ABOVE EXAMINATIONS 

OUR COURSES are based upon 
the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which 
are returned fully marked with 
comments by the Subject Tutors. 
Courses are also available for the 
8-year-old child. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF 
CHILD, to The Registrar : 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C2), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l 
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FREE 


Sent free to all asking to 
see our “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send 2^d. for 
our Postage and lists. 
(Without Approvals price 
1/3). Please state if 
Adult. Monthly selections 
a speciality. School Clubs 
and Thematic Collectors 
catered for. IF you wish 
you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," Year’s 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Membership Card 
_finegifts. Approvals 
monthly. (Postal 
Sec. Est. 1897.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 25), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 
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INCLUDING GIANT 

TRAPEZIUM! 

NEW AND UNIQUE! 

Amazing Dr. Schweitzer 
Commemorative from MONACO 

DON’T MISS THIS SUPERGIFT 

if Be one of tho first to have this new 
tntDczinm-shaped stamp. It is only one of 
22, all from ditlcrcub countries, some 
alnmst unknown, others famous Sonlh 
American States, tiny,islands, etc. Just 
send 2id. postage and ask to see our 
POPULAR STERLING DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS, 

Qtmn/b QeWtee (/’jT’/i) Lancing, Sussex 



INTERESTING NEW ISSUES 

Jamaica, 1955, Tcrccncntary. 4v complete 
1/6; Australia, Iv Rotary 5d. ; U.S.A. 
Memorial Iv 5d.; Hungary, Winter Sports 
(Skiers. Skaters, etc.) 8v complete 3/-. All 
mint, except Hungary. 

Stamp Packets of Quality 


25 Algeria 
50 Argentine 
50 Australia 
50 Austria 
100 Belgium 
100 Bulgaria 
25 Ceylon 
25 Cuba ' 
100 France 
100 Germany 
200 Denmark 


1 /- 

1/4 

2 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

3/- 

1/8 

1/3 

1 /* 
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25 Guatemala 
100 Hungary 
25 Iceland 
25 Jamaica 
25 Malaya 
25 Malta. 

50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Pakistan 1/3 
50 Russia 1/6 
100 U.S.A. 

Commems. 7/6 
300 Italy 9/- 


1/9 

1/3 

3/9 

2/6 

1/8 

2/6 


Postage 2^d. extra on all orders. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. W.0.1 
TEMple Bar 64S6/7 



MATCHBOX LABELS 

This scarce MALTESE label sent FREE to 
all those sending 3d. for our famous 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS. 
E.W. H. Ltd. (Dept M8L), 12 Sicilian 
Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.I, Callers Welcome 



This GIANT 
STAMP of 

CHILE (twice 
this size) is in¬ 
cluded with 
other pictorials 
in a fine, packet 
which will be given free to those 
asking for our famous approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

C. A. F, CHAMBERLAIN 
483, FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.II 
formerly known as 
FRANCIS CURTIS of Baker Street 





ait 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATUar ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which liitcrcsls TOUI 
FROilPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FUEL-« 

MIXED PACKETS FOU BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 
BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN FREE STAMPS 

Rcfiucst my intoresting Approvals—Send 
3ii. po-siago. Tell me your special interests 
(Br. Emp.. Thematic IMcts.; or Foreign). 
I will scud 100 stamps (includiug ucw 
is.Hues—cat. Id. to about !/• each). 
YOU may choose 25 out of this iumdred 
Free, and return the rest, 
(Special note! Offered to new 
applicants .only.) 

J. B. MORTON (CNH) 

182 WALLER ROAD. LONDON, S.E.I4 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let tho birthday present be a real 
Scottish ' Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
it tor a lady or gentleman .and age and 
height if Tor children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 
LVe guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacOAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN. SCOTLAND 

~^nCLNCr^~SERlES~ 

STAAIPS ON APPROVAL 

Keen Stamp Collectors are nioro interested 
in tho STA31PS they WANT than in FREE 
GIFTS, But they w'luit their stamps as cheaply 
as possible—of course. So I rely upon my 
PRICES to attract collectors and* do not offer 
free gifts to all. Send now for APPROVALS 
(scts'& singles) to; J. Hapgood, “Penrae,'' 
Flas Avenue, Prestatyn, Flints, 
XLNT—The letters to w.atch for ST A M P.*?. 


CERMAN PRISMEX BINOCULARS 6 LENSES X 40 min. 

POPULAR SQUAT MODEL COATED LENSES NO DEPOSIT 

Those 6 leases X 40 mm. for wide field Aiewing represent the finest 
value for Oennaii Prismex Binoculars. Size 5i’ X 4i", Bending Bar 
for eye adjustment, with centre focus. Splendid maguifleation with 
real 3*D viewing. Clear Bloomed lenses, wide angle. Ideal for sports 
and holiday use. day and night lenses. Lightweight model. nAoxTB-DT/xt. 
With case, lanyard and leather straps. NO DEPOSIT. Send ^ASn rKlGE 
only 2/6 for packing & reg., etc. 7 days’ approval, if satis- £;o /£5 

factory send 4/6, then pay 8 pay’ts. of 9/- within 8 months. 0%j/0 


* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

,RIDGETENT‘^4'- 



BRAND NEW do luxe 
J X’ 'Safety'Tent. All colours. 
^ * Compictc. Ideal Cyclists, 

Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in, 
walls, all approx. Weight 3J lbs. £2.15.0, 
31 * 4 /. dep. and 9 mthly, payts. 6 /-, 1 of 2/6. 
tVith fly-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/- dep. and 8 
mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both carr. 1/6. 


BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22^6 



Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. W’eight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Real waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash, price £9.19.6, 
or -seut for 22/6 dep. and 7 mthly. payts. of 
25/-, 1 of 22/-, Carr. 5/-. Send for Free 
Li.st.s Binoculars, Watches, Tents, etc. TEEMS. 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dpt. CNX/23), 196-200 Cold- 
harboiir Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


EVERYTHING STOPPED 
FOR THE KITTEVS 

Work on a great new power 
plant in Detroit was stopped for 
a whole morning to save four 
kittens. 

Men were busy at a 30-foot 
shaft which was to be filled with 
concrete. A tabby cat, evidently 
very an.xiotjs, appeared and sniffed 
at the shaft and pawed at the 
workmen. They ripped off a side 
panel and one of them, followed 
by the cat, made his way to the 
bottom of the shaft where he 
found the two-day-old kittens. 

Removing the little family in¬ 
volved taking out slats and bend¬ 
ing steel rods. But work was not 
allowed to continue until they 
were taken to a safer place. 

Of all people in the W’orld 
those engaged in American con¬ 
struction projects surely hold the 
top reputation for hustle. It is 
good to know that even this 
mighty driving-force can give way, 
voluntarily, to the appeal of new 
life. 

This must please us all, for, as 
Shakespeare says: “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world 
kin.” 


GIFT OF TWO SNAKES 

Derek and Allen Frew, of Liver¬ 
pool, happened to read about a 
serpentarium in Lucknow which 
sold harmless serpents as pets. So 
they wrote to inquire the price of 
snakes. To their delight they re¬ 
ceived a letter from the ser¬ 
pentarium telling them that two 
brown harmless snakes were on 
their way to them—as a present. 

- CN Competition No. 29 -- 

FIYE WATCHES T0 BE WON 

—and Ten Postal Orders 

HERE is another opportunity for you to win a gleaming new wrist-watch 
'—there are five waiting for the boys and girls who send in the 
best entries to this week’s competition. All under 17 living in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands may enter. There is nothing 
to pay !' 

The pictures below show 18 objects, the name of each one beginning 
with a different letter of the alphabet. All you are asked to do is to 
name the eight remaining alphabetical letters which are not represented. 

Write your answer neatly on a postcard or piece of plain paper, add 
your full name, age, and address, and ask an adult to sign the entry as 
your own unaided work. Attach to it the competition token (marked 
CN Token) from the back page of this issue, and post to : 

CN Competition No. 29, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, June 14, the closing date. 

Wrist-watches will be awarded for the five entries which are correct, 
or most nearly so, and the best-written (or printed) according to age. 
Five-shilling Postal Orders for the ten next best. The Editor’s decision 
must be taken as final. 





Barbara, a sea-lion at Frankfurt 
Zoo, alw'ays greets her keeper 
alTectionately. 


HONOURING NELSON 

Nearly 150 years ago the guns at 
the Battle of Trafalgar ceased to 
thunder and the body of Nelson 
was brought sadly home to 
England, to be laid in state in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

Soon afterwards a small collec¬ 
tion of uniforms, decorations, and 
other personal. belongings of the 
great admiral were put on view. 
Today that collection has grown 
into the / National Maritime 
Museum, and this month an ex¬ 
hibition will be opened there in 
Nelson’s honour. There will be 
letters, uniforms, and pictures on 
show recalling the “Little 
Admiral’s” life. 

Although the anniversary of 
Nelson’s death is not until 
October 21, the exhibition is open¬ 
ing early for the benefit,of visitors 
to .London, And admission is 
free. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Smi dependent on Voluntary Gifts 
and Legacies. 

Growing boys and girls need nourish¬ 
ing food to build them up. Imagine 
our problem with more than 7,003 
youngsters in our care ! Food bills 
are ever vvitli us. Wii! you help us 
pay them ? 

10 '- 

vdll fted one child tor lour days. 

Postal Orders, etc. (crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Baniardo's Homes” should be 
sent to 8 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.l. 

In our family are many physically handi¬ 
capped and some spastic children. 


1946 VICTORY SET of * 

FALKLAND ISLANDS ^ 

dcDk’ting the Houses of Parliament ' 
across the river Thames: these are 
most attractive Pictorial Oommeiuorativo 4 
stamps and are given 

ABSOllITElY free: 

to all genuine collectors asking for 
I my attractive Approval booklets with ^ 
their very first selection. I also give ^ 
50 Different stamps entirely free to 
purchasers, and there is a really % 
generous Genuine Profit Sharing Scheme, 
for all regular customers. You will 4 
not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. C.N.F.) i 

7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 

mentioning "Children’s Newspaper” and 4 
enclosing a 2id. stamp for postage, 


STAMP ALBUM 
& 50 STAMPS- 
FREE 

These two gifts, an illustrated 
stamp album and a packet of 50 
different stamps, will be given 
absolutely free to everyone 
sending 3d. stamp and asking 
to see our discount approvals. 

P. OWEN (X) 

HEYSOMS AVE., GREENBANK, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


FREE 


CORONATION & ROYAL VISIT 
Stampswitb 15 British Colonial 
and Foreign Stamps, ihcluding 
latest Issues of Queen’s free to all requcstiui 
my Approval Books of Modern Stamps anl 
enclosing 2id. stamp. Readers in Australia. 
S. Africa. Now Zealand, West Indies, Cnnad i 
and U.S.A., write to me cnclo.sing 6d. in stamps 
your country for my bargain Approvals 
and special free packet. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent, ENGLAND 

PAREifTS! 


HELP YOUR CHILD TO 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Can you do so ? YES! Here is the way. 

The “ Entrance to Grammar Schools ’’ 
Examination is a test not only of children’s 
quickness of reaction and natural intelli¬ 
gence but of their knowledge and experience. 
The schools give excellent training, but the 
classes are generally large. Individucl 
Tuition is the obvious aid—This Is Provided 
Dy Our Courses. 

They consist ol individually planned lessons 
on the lines of the examination. Your child 
can work on them. You can help—and most 
usefully. Our tutor carefully corrects the 
work and returns it with his comment. Net 
text books need be bought. Let a boy or gii 1 
take this regular training and he or she faces 
up to the examination better prepared and 
more confident. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL IS STILL THE FIRST 
STAGE OF ANY PROFESSIONAL CAREER 

Write for free diagnostic test and details cf 
these courses, stating the age of your child an :l 
approximate date when the examination is to 
be taken. Fees from £2.5.0. 

home << PREP’* 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. C.N.2I, Collego House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Scoke-on-Trenc 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


The Tyson Cup 

'J’here is keen competition in 
inter-house cricket matches at 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Middleton, Lancs. Test 
bowler Frank Tyson, a former 
pupil, has presented the school 
with a cup which will be awarded 
to the leading house at the end of 
the cricket season. 

_/^LEC McIntyre, the popular 
Surrey County wicket-keeper, 
will be taking his benefit in the 
match with Yorkshire, which starts 
at the Oval on Saturday. Born not 
far from the Surrey headquarters, 
he joined the County staff in 1935. 
He has now scored over 8500 runs 
and dismissed more than 550 bats¬ 
men from behind the stumps. His 
’keeping has had much to do with 
Surrey’s County Championship 
triumphs during the last three 
summers, but owing to the con¬ 
sistency of Godfrey Evans, “Mac " 
has played in only two Test 
Matches. 

'J'oNY Lock, the Surrey and 
England bowler, has his eye 
on a long-standing cricket record 
—100 wickets before June 12. This 
is the earliest date that the feat 
has been achieved. His early- 
season brilliance has given him a 
great chance of beating the ,record 
held by I. T. Hearne (1896) and 
Charles Parker (1931). 

J]ric Phelps, one of the famous 
Thames family of oarsmen, 
and a former professional cham¬ 
pion, has been appointed senior 
coach to the Amateur Rowing 
Association. 

Champion returns 

]\J[ervyn Wood, the Australian 
policeman sculler, who won 
the 1948 Olympic single sculls and 
finished second in the same event 
in 1952, announced his retirement 
from the sport some time ago. But 
recently he returned to rowing to 
regain the Australian amateur 
sculling championship, which he 
held several times during the im¬ 
mediate post-war years. 

'J’he most widely travelled foot¬ 
baller in the world must surely 
be Billy Wright. He is almost cer¬ 
tain to travel with the Wolver¬ 
hampton Wanderers in August to 
Russia—which will be the 26th 
country in which he has played. 

Books to improve 
your game 

~p]vERY young cricketer wants to 
play better, and one book 
that will certainly help him is 
Cricket—How to Play, produced 
for the M.C.C. by Educational 
Productions at 6s. 

It covers all aspects of the 
game including practice methods, 
and illustrates the various points 
with scores of drawings. 

Another helpful book on sport 
is Your Book of Table Tennis, by 
William P. Gottlieb (Faber, 
5s. 6d.). 

With many amusing drawings, 
action photographs of one of 
America’s leading woman players, 
and a simple text, it will enable 
most young players to improve 
their game. 


Jt]Ric Hollies, the Warwickshire 
spin bowler, recently took his 
2000th wicket in first-class cricket. 
Although he is the 22nd player to 
achieve this fine feat, only one 
other bowler with 2000 wickets is 
still playing—Reg Perks, Wor¬ 
cestershire’s skipper. Eric Hollies, 
who made his debut for his County 
in 1932, has taken more wickets 
than he has scored runs, for his 
total batting score is less than 
1500! 

TEAM of English women 
cricketers is to tour Australia 
and New Zealand during the 
1957-58 season. 

JJuRiNG the coming w'eek, crowds 
will flock once more to the 
Isle of Man for the annual Tourist 
Trophy motor cycle races. 


From one who knows 



Christine Seddon, junior member 
of a bowls club at Fleet in 
Hampshire, gets instruction from 
Mr. Herbert Williams, former 
England player. 


Coaliiiued from page 9 

for US getting it. I still believe 
there’s a clue inside. What about 
invisible ink? Have either of you 
thought of that? No, of course 
you haven’t. We may have to 
employ all sorts of scientific tests,” 
he added darkly. 

Before either of the girls could 
answer, the friendly man behind 
the counter called; “Your bus has 
just gone up the square, youngsters. 
There’ll be a queue there by now 
so you'd better hurry. Here are 
your bags.” 

Elizabeth and Paul gulped down 
the last lumps of ice-cream, while 
Sally wrapped up the mysterious 
book again. Then a fat man, 
called Fred by the other customers 
sitting at the counter, picked up 
Sally’s case and tucked Elizabeth’s 
under his arm. 

“Come along,” he smiled, “Tvc 
got kids o’ my own and I’d like to 
see you safely on your way. Look 
in and tell me on your way home 
what you think of our dale. If the 
weather’s good you’ll have the 
time of your lives. Come on, lad, 
stop fussing. I’ll carry ’em and 
see you on the bus.” 

He led the way out of the shop 
and up the cobbled square to 
where a brown and cream single- 
decker bus stood by the old 
church. The name on the front of 


Cricket’s blue ball 

^i\rHAT is thought to be the only 
blue cricket ball in existence 
was produced by Molly Hide, cap¬ 
tain of the English Women’s 
Cricket Test Team, at a Cricket 
Society debate in London. It dates 
back to 1897. But blue cricket 
balls for women did not last long 
as they could not be seen against 
the blue sky. 

'J'he little Australian town of 
Monto is proud of 22-year- 
old Daphne Seeney, a local girl 
who holds the Queensland Lawn 
Tennis Championship title. Feeling 
that Daphne would do well in this 
country, its 2000 inhabitants sub¬ 
scribed to a fund to send her to 
play in our tournaments and pos¬ 
sibly qualify for Wimbledon. 

Olympic hymn 

Olympic hymn has been 
chosen by an international 
jury of co.mposcrs from 387 
scores. Composed by Michael 
Spissak, a Pole now living in 
Paris, the hymn will be played at 
official ceremonies of the Games. 

Jim Brewer, 16-year-old student 
of Phoenix, Arizona, may be¬ 
come a world record-breaking pole 
vaulter during the next few years. 
He has already reached a height 
of 14 feet 2 inches, which is 
better than the British Empire 
record. He hopes to go to a uni¬ 
versity in 1957, when he will re¬ 
ceive expert coaching, and, maybe, 
pass the world pole vault record of 
fellow American Cornelius 
Warmerdam of 15 feet 7-j inches, 
set up 13 years ago. 


the bus was KELD and the driver, 
who was rolling a cigarette, winked 
at Fred as they passed. 

“Put ’em down at East Gill, 
Charlie. Cheerio, kids.” 

“Thank you, Fred,” they called. 

The bus was full of pleasant¬ 
faced dales people laden with 
shopping baskets. They all smiled 
a welcome as the children settled 
into their seats. 

“I’m worried about Daddy and 
the others,” Elizabeth confessed. 
“He ought to be there by now and 
he said he was coming through 
Richmond. Do you really think 
the car will get them there, Paul?” 

“Of course it will. You know 
very well that Mr. Langton 
wouldn’t start if it wasn’t safe. I 
think he teases us about it 
although I admit it isn’t much 
good on hills. Anj^vay, he never 
goes more than thirty so he won’t 
pass us now.” 

Charlie closed the door of the 
bus and in a few seconds they were 
out of the square and on their way 
to East Gill where, Paul was sure, 
more mysteries and excitements 
awaited them. Meanwhile, the old 
book, roughly wrapped in brown 
paper, lay on his sister’s lap, and 
he wondered just what secrets it 
really did contain! 

To be continued 


THE SECRET OF BUZZARD SCAR 
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Here’s Coco, Beppo, Alby Austin 
and Percy Huxter—4 famous clowns 
from Bertram Mills’ Circus. There 
are 8 other realistic masks in the 

Ask Mother to buy 

KELLOGG’S 
Corn Flakes 

TODAY 


new series of famous Circus Clowns. 
Collect them all from the backs of 
the large packets of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. 



It’s time 

you liad a TIMEX 


• Chrome or gold-plated cases 

• Unbreakable glass 

• Cannot be overwound 

• V-Conic shock-resistant 
movement 

• Dustproof seal 

• FULLY GUARANTEED 

miEX are made by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of wrist- 
watches and at prices from 47/6 
are the most outstanding watch 
values. See them at the local 
jeweller’s. 


TIMEX can take it: 

every TIMEX Is fitted with the revolu¬ 
tionary V-Conio escapement. A 
special cone-shaped balance staff runs 
in precision-ground Armalloy bear¬ 
ing’s. This gives the movement 
tremendous strength where watches 
are weakest — ensuring a degree of 
shock-resistance never before com¬ 
bined with such time-keeping: at such 
a price. 



TIMEX I 
MONROE— 

Chrome case, 
gilt numerals 
and hands, finest 
leather strap, 47/Sd, 



TIMEX 


TT:.IEr 

cocCTAiL model— 
new-style 
chrome case, gilt 
numerals and hands, 
slim silver-srey 
cordette, 52/Gcf. 


47'6 


PRICES FROM 

SHOCK RESISTANT 

Send for fully illustrated folder to: 

TIMEXj 161-167 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l 
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The Bran Tub 


RECOMMENDATION 

“You’re a very young boy to be 
left in charge of a chemist’s 
shop. Have you a diploma?” 

“Why—er—no, sir, but we have 
a prepai'ation of our own that’s 
equally as good ” 

SPOT THE... 

LOBSTER as he paddles smoothly 
through the waters of a rock-pool. 
He will not resemble the scarlet 
creatures seen on fishmongers’ 
slabs, for that 
colour is due 
to boiling. The 
lobster’s 
natural colour 
is'a beautiful, deep, mottled blue. 

He is an odd-looking gentleman 
when seen walking over the sea¬ 
bed on his four pairs of walking 
legs (three in front and one 
behind). The lobster’s fearsome- 
looking claws have separate uses. 
The smaller is equipped with 
numerous sharp teeth for shearing 
and cutting. The larger one has ■ 
fewer and blunter teeth and 
appears to be used for crushing its 
food. 

Lobsters frequent rocky coasts 
rather than sandy shores. ■ 



ADD AND CHANGE 

By adding the same two letters 
can you'change: 

Y FISH into a floor covering 

A friend into part of a flower 
An animal into a missile 
A musical instrument into a 
flower 

A lifting tool into a young animal 
Grain into a musical instrument 
A pronoun into a bed cover 
Another pronoun into an 

anaesthetic 

Answer in column 5 

ADD ONE LAUGH 
Yhe professor was lecturing on 
mathematics. “Maths is the 
most fascinating of studies. For 
instance, if I take the year of my 
birth; subtract my telephone num¬ 
ber, subtract my little girl’s age 
and divide the result by today’s 
date, I get my size in shoes.’ 

WHAT FLOWER AM I? 
first is the hue of a nursery 
rhyme boy; 

My second is often a signal of joy. 
I’m found in the woods in the last 
days of Spring; 

I open my buds when the cuckoos 
all sing. 

Answer in column 5 


JACKO AM) CO. HAVE FUN ON THE LAKE 


SPORTS AT THE ZOO 

X 



People who frequently visit the 
zoo 

May possibly witness a sport that is 
new. (toil. 

The swordfishes, after a day hard at 
Seek pleasure and exercise armed 
with a foil 

BEDTIME TALE 


BILLY TAKES THE PAPER 


YiiE boys at school had been hav¬ 
ing an aeroplane contest; not 
with real aeroplanes, nor even 
with models, but with planes made 
from paper. 

But somehow Billy's planes did 
not go as far as those of the other 
boys and he was determined to do 
something about it. 

So after tea he tried again, mak¬ 
ing his planes from a newspaper 
and flying them in the garden. 

Soon afterwards Daddy called 
through the open french windows: 

“I’ll help you in a few minutes. 
1 just want to glance through the 
evening paper.” 



Mother and . Father had ■ taken*^ Jacko and Baby to the zoo. Chimp and 
Bouncer of course went along for company. They saw all the animals—lions, 
tigers, elephants, giraffes, snakes, and, best of all, a tame crocodile that 
gave trips round the lake. The chums had to queue for their turn (forming 
a crocodile for a crocodile, as they put it) and when their turn did come 
they were so. excited that they nearly jostled each other into the water, 
ITiey were rather disappointed when they found it rvas only a mechanical 
croc, but, as Jacko said, “ at any rate he seems friendly.” 


Evading and parrying under the sea 

(One said to another “Stop fencing 
with me ”) 

As one made a hit, to the surface 
he rose 

And said he had won by a very long 
nose. 


WHY. . . 

. . is a watch like a river? 

Sm 

-piiiM jrtoipiM St/of unj ///.m ssnv^jg 

I, II, AND HI 

(^AN you make another word out of 
each of the following words by 
rearranging the letters? If you do 
it correctly the first letters of the 
new words will spell the name of 
three English kings, 

LEVER, NITRE, RACED, 
SHORE, RANGE, NIGER, 
CANED. 

Aiisivcr in column 5 

HOWLERS 

Jn France murderers are hanged 
on the gelatine. 

The capital of Spain is “S.” 
Geometry is the art of buy sixing 
angles; 

In Spring Iambs can be seen 
gambling in the fields. 

Mau-Mau is the native tongue of 
Maoris. 

BLIND EXCUSE 

Yommy: “Hallo, Basil, I must 
say you do look worried.” 
Basil: “Yes, I am rather. I’ve 
lost my glasses and can’t look for 
them until I’ve found them.” 

FOVR LETTERS MAKE TEN 
We recently described . a ten- 
letter word that could be spelt 
with only five. Now a reader sends 
us another ten-letter word which 
can be spelt with four. What is 
it? 

fo.VT.Y) 

A PICTURE TO COLOUR 


Billy went on flying his planes 
for a few' minutes, when Daddy 
called out again: 

“Billy, have you seen my even¬ 
ing paper?” 

“No, Daddy, I’ve only-” 

Billy stopped short as he realised 
what had happened. 

To his dismay he saw that his 
planes were made from Daddy’s 
evening paper. 

“Daddy,” he said sorrowfully, 
“one page of your newspaper is 
stuck in the tree; another page is 
in Paul’s garden; and another page 
is wedged behind the drainpipe 
above your head.” 


FUfiNY LITTLE HOME 
Jt h.asn't any windows, it hasn’t 
any doors; 

Although it has a ceiling, it hasn’t 
any floors; 

’Twas built without a builder, a 
hammer, brick, or nail— 
Because, you see, this funny house 
belongs to Mr. Snail. 

PROPER OPERA 
0NE pupil was asked to answer 
the question.:, “What is an 
opera?” 

His reply was: “A theatrical 
performance in which the hero is 
usually stabbed, but instead of 
bleeding he sings.” 
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NURSERY RHYME QUIZ 

Who went up the hill? 

Who could not eat lean meat? 
Which king was fond of smoking, 
drinking, and music? 

Who fell to pieces? 

At whose wedding did the priest all 
shaven and shorn officiate? 

Answer beiow 

JHAKING LIGHT OF IT 
Yhe class had just been told about 
the amazing speed at which 
light travels. “Think of it,” ex¬ 
plained the teacher, “light travel¬ 
ling from the sun at thousands of 
miles a second.” 

“That’s not very wonderful 
really,” chimed in a little boy, 
“after all, it’s down hill all the 
way.”’ 

OUT OF PLACE 
'YV'hich of these names is out laf 
place? 

Christie, Doyle, Sayers, Millais, 

Cheyney. Answer below 

STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

Tasmania 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

la, 2b, 3b, 4e, 5b 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

AdJ and Cbange. Cai-p-et, p-ct-al, bull-rt, 
viol-et, lever-et, corn-et, shc-ct, ct-her 

Wliat flower am I ? Bluebell 

last WEEK'S AKSWISII 

anger, reign, dance 


—Richard 


Nursery Rhyme 
Quiz. Jack and Jill, 
Jack Spratt’a wife, 
01<l King Cole, 
Hiimpty Dumpty. 
The maiden all 
forlorn. 

Out of place* Millais 
(who was u painter) 
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Study these 6 pictures very 
carefully. They all look very 
much alike, don’t they? But 
only two of them are exactly 
the same—and these are the 
two you have to find. When 
you have spotted the twins, 
write down their names on a 
postcard (for instance, if you 
think Jack and George are 
twins, write down Jack and 


George), add your name, age 
and address and send your 
postcard ( 2 d. stamp) to 
‘Twins’, CADBURYS, Dept. 23 , 
BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Prizes of a whole year’s supply 
of Cadbury Chocolate will be 
awarded for the 50 neatest cor¬ 
rect entries received. Age will 
be taken into consideration 
when judging neatness. 




This competition isopen only to ch//(/ren under 16 
living in Great Britain or N. Ireland. Gadburys will 
be pleased to send the correct solution to competi¬ 
tors who make app/ication after June 30th. 

Don’t forget to save these valuable 
Secret Code Stamps- 

Watch out next month for Cadbury Corner 



















































































